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their origin and substance. Such an effort is not a
sign of weakness. The country is strong. She is
getting stronger every day. Our very strength
makes it easier for us to appeal to others to join us
in applying our common sense, our common humanity
to the solution of these problems which carry with
them such tremendous possibilities for happiness or
for misery to the future of the human race/'

At the end of November, Mr. Chamberlain invited
M. Chautemps and M. Delbos, the French Premier
and Foreign Secretary, to consider with him the
Hitler-Halifax conversation; Parliament, still
officially unaware of the form it had taken and
somewhat piqued at Mr. Chamberlain's refusal to give
even a hint of its nature was reassured to learn that
there was no weakening of the London-Paris axis.
M. Chautemps had a far more realistic sense of com-
promise than the unfortunate Blum and there was
a considerable measure of support for Mr. Chamber-
lain's initiative in exploring the possibility of a stable
agreement with Germany. Within limits M. Chau-
temps made it clear that France was ready to endorse
a British move giving recognition in principle to
the German claims for colonial equality. However,
French complacence could be obtained only if
Germany respected the territorial clauses of the peace
treaties, in particular those affecting Czecho-Slovakia.
Blum's departure brought an end to the era of
cloud-capped fancies that had distracted French
policy with the election of the Popular Front to
office, but the Parties making up that curious
coalition were still in power and were closely allied
to political circles in Prague. Delbos in particular
was adamant that on the day that France abandoned
Czecho-Slovakia she would lose Russian co-operation
as well. With regard to Austria the Quai d'Orsay
harboured the illusion up to a late hour that Italy